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PROPOSED ART MUSEUM, FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA 



PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ART IN PHILADELPHIA 



By Andrew Wright Crawford 



IT is not by accident that there are a number of 
really notable private art collections in Phila- 
delphia. It is not by accident that little Camac 
Street has no counterpart in the United States; 
nor is it by accident that Philadelphia is a leader 
in the actual undertaking of organic city planning 
developments with strongly aesthetic elements. 

Sporadic collectors of art may occur anywhere. 
An individual of wealth in any small town may be 
spurred by the example of collectors elsewhere. But 
a sporadic case is one thing. A number of collec- 
tors great and small are produced only by a prevad- 
ing art interest, by some means created in a 
community. 

There can be no question that it is to the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts and its history 
of one hundred and ten years that the fertility in 
art of the soil of Philadelphia is due. The con- 
tinual raising by the Academy of the standard of 
the artistic; its annual exhibitions; its successive 
crop of students, who, when not artists themselves, 
become public or private protagonists for art; its 
continual education of the successive members of 
its board of directors, who, though appointed to 
supervise and control the policies of its teaching, 
are bound to be among the taught; its very ex- 
istence in Philadelphia for more than a century, 
have developed the atmosphere that has produced 
such private collections as those of Widener, J. G. 
Johnson, Elkins, McFadden, Barnes, Warren and 
Stotesbury; that has produced the unique series of 
clubs, shot through with the feeling for and at- 



mosphere of art, along the twenty-foot alley called 
Camac Street, with its Sketch Club and Plastic Club, 
its Franklin Inn, Coin d'Or, Poor Richard Club, 
Meridian Club and Stragglers Club; and that has 
resulted in the raising the total sum of two 
million dollars for the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art at three public elections — ^an unprecedented way 
of securing money for such a purpose. 

All phases of art are represented in the great 
private collections. The wonderful Rembrandts, 
which are not only the chief glory but an index 
of the general character of the Widener collection, 
masterpieces among masterpieces; the fifteen hun- 
dred works of art of the Johnson collection, rang- 
ing through every phase of the history of art from 
Giotto to Sargent, and especially rich in the Dutch 
and Italian schools; and the forty-five paintings of 
the McFadden collection, representing the best work 
of the best Englishmen of the Eighteenth Century, 
seem to dominate the mind when Philadelphia's 
private collections are referred to; but the Stotes- 
bury, Warren, Elkins and Barnes collections show 
that the private collectors of Philadelphia are not 
confining their attention to old masters but are 
generous patrons of the artists of to-day. The 
Purves collection of paintings by Maxfield Parrish, 
the Lewis collection of prints and the mural paint- 
ings by Violet Oakley of the Yarnall residence, 
are additional demonstrations of the individuality 
and catholicity of the taste of Philadelphians. 

Other collections are in the making. Those of 
Alexander Simpson, Randal Morgan, Dr. Charles 
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Gessler, Dr. Mitcheson and Dr. George Woodward 
are examples of groups of paintings that have 
passed beyond the phase of the equipment of well- 
appointed homes. 

Some private collections of worth have already- 
become public property. The Wilstach collection, 
now temporarily housed in Memorial Hall in Fair- 
mount Park, has been greatly increased in interest 
and in historic and educational value through the 
purchases made by John G. Johnson for the Com- 
missioners of Fairmount Park, out of the income 
of the endowment fund. The greatest public collec- 
tion to date in Philadelphia is that of the Academy, 
with its unequalled Gilbert Stuarts, with the Gibson 
bequest and with the works of modern artists, con- 
stantly added to at every exhibition. 

With the location in Philadelphia of the unique 



portrait having been painted by Sir Peter Lely. 
There exists in Philadelphia to-day the nucleus of a 
national historic portrait gallery that could easily 
become extraordinarily complete. 

There is a wide range of buyers of art in Phila- 
delphia. Without buyers, art would almost cease. 
There are the funds of the Academy, which in the 
next few years should be made adequate; the 
resources of the Art Club; of the Art Committees 
of a number of other clubs; of the Committee in 
charge of Independence Hall. There are the private 
purchasers at many exhibitions — more in number, 
both of purchasers and exhibitions, than Philadel- 
phians themselves realize. The clientele of the 
Academy of the Fine Arts (see page 234) reaches 
to the Middle West, to the South and to the North; 
but perhaps half the purchasers of paintings at 




"CHRIST HEALING THE SICK IN THE TEMPLE" 

BY BENJAMIN WEST 

In the Pennsylvania Hospital 



Independence Hall, with Philadelphia the meeting 
place of the Continental Congresses, and the first 
seat of government of the United States, it would 
naturally be expected that itinerant painters of the 
early days would have made it a Mecca; and so it 
was. Philadelphia is peculiarly rich in works of 
great historic interest. Such semi-public collec- 
tions as those of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, housed in a building adjoining Independence 
Hall, and of the Pennsylvania Historical Society are 
supplemented by originals or copies now housed 
in Independence Hall, and by numerous portraits 
in the possession of individual families, one of the 
most notable of which is that of each successive 
generation of the Coxe family, beginning with the 
Coxe who was Court Surgeon to Charles II his 



its annual exhibitions are citizens of Metropoli- 
tan Philadelphia. The Academy's two exhibitions 
of Oils and Water Colors are the chief annual art 
events in Philadelphia; but there are many others, 
including occasional exhibitions at the Academy 
itself, such as the recent ones of the Scandinavian 
and Netherlandish collections, on tour from the 
World's Fair at San Francisco. Its midwinter 
exhibition is the American Salon — an admitted fact, 
which can be stated in so few words that the domi- 
nant leadership indicated by it may easily fail of 
appreciation. 

Other organizations" present exhibitions, the 
number and range of which are little known. I 
attempt no categorical list. During the past year, 
the 56th of its existence, the Sketch Club gave one 
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Interior Pexksylvaxia Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad Street, Philadelphia 



exhibition of works by two painters; a second, a 
one-man exhibition; a third, of advertisements de- 
signed by the Associated Artists of Philadelphia; 
a fourth, of posters advertising electricity; a fifth, 
of the work of the Fellowship of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts — this in conjunction 
with the Plastic Club; a sixth, the annual Oil 
exhibition; a seventh, the annual Water Color and 
Black and White exhibition, and an eighth, another 
one-man exhibition. The Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art within the past year 
presented the remarkable Tapestry Show and five 
others, including one of tiles, another of furniture, 
another of the Newark Posters, another of the 
work of Americanized Foreigners, and last, not 
by any means least in educational value, of "Fakes 
and Forgeries.*' The Art Club has scheduled six 
exhibitions for the winter of Water Colors and of 
Black and White; of Old Masters; of Oils by its 
own members; of Black and White by French 
Artists; of works in Sculpture by two members of 
the Plastic Club ; and the exhibit of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects and 
the T-Square Club. 

A continually expanding exhibit of what is one 
of the most notable permanent collections in 
America, housed in one of the half-dozen most 
successful buildings in America, is that of the 
Archaeological Museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania — whether we call it art, or history, or 
education in both art and history. It is really 
all three. 

Philadelphia a Purchaser of Art Works 

Philadelphia is a fertile field for the vendor of 
works in art, whether he be painter, sculptor, iron 
worker or tile-maker; or whether the works be so 
ancient as to be called archaeological, sufficiently 
old to be called primitive, sufficiently successful and 
old to be denominated masterpieces, sufficiently of 
to-day to be called modern, or sufficiently of 
to-morrow to be called, by the sufficiently confident, 
futurist. Prizes at the shows, especially those at 
the Academy, are other inducements to the creators 
and would-be vendors of art — but mere acceptance 



for exhibition by the 
Academy is itself the 
prize of recognition. 

These annual exhibi- 
tions exercise of course 
a potent educational in- 
fluence on the citizens of 
Philadelphia. With the 
increasingly cosmo- 
politan character of 
the population drawn to 
a larger and larger ex- 
tent from Italy and 
Southeastern Europe, 
the public appreciation 
of these opportunities 
for enjoyment of and 
education in art is be- 
coming more and more 
pronounced. 

The creation of the 
creators of art is even 
more encouraged in 
Philadelphia. Though you come without money, 
you may secure an art education in Philadelphia. 
The Graphic Sketch Club, founded in the heart 
of the Italian and Jewish quarters of South- 
east Philadelphia through the generosity of Simon 
B. Fleisher, one of Philadelphia's genuine art 
patrons, offers opportunity at night, on holidays, 
on Sundays and on every other day to all sorts 
of workmen at an annual cost of Five Dollars or 
less/ ' Raditz in painting and Rienzi in sculpture 
testify to the opportunity, the initiative and the 
education given to the talented by this "open 
sesame." It is unnecessary to make an extended 
references to the education in art that has of course 
been offered for decades at the Academy of the 
Fine Arts. Its unique Cresson Scholarships, by 
which twenty students are sent abroad annually 
to further their study of art, is one of its ad- 
vantages. 

Victor Hugo declared "the beautiful is as useful as 
the useful; more so, perhaps." Demonstrating the 
truth of this statement the Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art, as its name implies, 
was formed as a protest against the merely useful 
commercial stuff and as the machinery for substi- 
tuting therefor well-designed material of all kinds. 
The Philadelphia School of Design for Women is 
another agency directed to securing the obliteration 
of the ugly in ordinary surroundings. The Drexel 
Institute of Science and Art appears at present to 
be swinging more in the direction of science than 
of art; it is hoped that it will produce the scientific 
use of art forms. Every civil engineer, every 
mechancal engineer, every sanitary engineer should 
be compelled to study the theory of design before 
a diploma is given him; when this is done, the 
enhanced attractiveness of future American cities 
may be confidently predicted. The student in 
architecture, if dependent upon other work for his 
daily bread, may secure his education by work 
during off-hours at the Atelier of the T-Square 
Club; and if more independent, by a course in the 
renowned school of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Signal examples of the atmosphere of Philadelphia 
are the Yellin wrought-iron designs and the En- 
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field and Mercer tiles — three products that are so 
far unequaled elsewhere in America. 

Philadelphia has not yet attempted to take the 
leadership of American cities by the creation of a 
Municipal Theatre or a Municipal Opera House. 
That distinction is to-day open to any American 
city. Like every other city of the United States 
she could readily take this step in the course of 
four or five years through an amendment to the 
State constitution authorizing the cities of Penn- 
sylvania to erect and maintain an Opera House and 
a Municipal Theatre. There is nothing in the 
Constitution of the United States to prevent this 
from being done; that constitution has no bearing 
at all upon the subject; and therefore the electors 
of any State may give permission to its Legislature 
to authorize these foundations of art whenever a 
half-dozen effective men get the half-dozen leaders 
of any legislature to secure the submission of such 
a State constitutional amendment to a vote. A 
number of American cities are already erecting 
somewhat similar buildings for a purpose for which 
the demand is much less general, namely, public 
convention halls, the financial success of which is 
much less likely. Philadelphians have followed the 
lead of Boston and Chicago in the creation, through 
private public spirit, of a notable Orchestra. The 
Orchestra has just been endowed to the extent of 
Five hundred thousand dollars; spurred on by this 
success, the collectors of the fund are now endeavor- 
ing to make the endowment One million dollars. 

The Museum of Art 

In the actual undertaking of city plans, both for 
commercial and aesthetic purposes, Philadelphia may 
fairly claim 
leadership. Its 
proposed Fair- 
'mount Parkway, 
the title to all 
of the land for 
which passed to 
the city on Oc- 
tober 30, 1916, 
will be 6,300 
feet in length, 
140 feet in 
width for one- 
third of that 
length and 250 
feet for the 
other two- 
thirds. Of 
nearly one thou- 
sand properties 
affected, eight 
hundred have 
already been re- 
moved and bids 
for razing the 
remainder have 
been received 
in part. This 
monu mental 
thoroughfare 
will have as its 
axis at its north- 
ern end the 
Philadelph ia 



Museum of Art. At the last election the people of 
Philadelphia voted another million dollars, making as 
noted two millions altogether, toward the fund for 
this building, the favorable vote being three and 
one-half to one. The plans for the Museum are 
now under consideration by the Department of the 
city government known as the Art Jury; in accord- 
ance with its suggestions the preliminary model has 
been altered somewhat. (See page 234.) 

The proposed location is extraordinary. Expert 
after expert has commented upon the fact that 
no other city in America enjoys such an oppor- 
tunity. M. Jacques Greber of Paris recently de- 
clared that he knows of none like it except the 
Acropolis of Athens. This is caused by the 
existence of a high promontory above the banks 
of the Schuylkill to which the Parkway leads 
directly, ending, at the foot of the promontory, in 
a plaza four hundred feet in width and six hundred 
in length. On the other side of the promontory 
begins Fairmount Park and far down below it 
on the third side of the triangle flows the Schuylkill 
River, curving so that the location of the Museum 
is on two axes of the River. Long views up the 
river, down the river, down the Fairmount Park- 
way toward the city hall, along the whole length 
of Spring-Garden Street and over a large part of 
Fairmount Park give the location a natural con- 
spicuousness that makes every fagade of the 
proposed Museum equal in importance. The build- 
ing, the model of which is reproduced, is in general 
form to be a courtyard surrounded on three sides 
by the structure itself, the fourth side opening 
out to the Fairmount Parkway. The plans prepared 
by Messrs. Trumbauer, Borie and Zantzinger have 
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been tentatively approved by the Art Jury, after 
consultation with Burt L. Fenner, John Russell 
Pope, Arnold W. Brunner and M. Greber. 

Three blocks from the Art Museum a Municipal 
Auditorium is to be erected. The building, de- 
signed by John T. Windrim, is to be octagonal in 
form, a plan, dictated by its location, which will 
produce an interesting variation in the buildings 
on the Parkway. Two blocks further toward the 
City Hall is to be the Public Library facing Logan 
Square, through which the Parkway will run 
obliquely. The plan for the Library, drawn by 
Horace T. Trumbauer, and that for the Auditorium 
have been approved by the Art Jury, and three 
millions and a half for the former, and a million 
and a half for the latter, were likewise provided by 
the electorate — not by individuals seeking to raise 
monuments to themselves, but by the public itself. 

No other city except Washington has undertaken 
so ambitious a scheme as the Fairmount Parkway, 
which will be in use in a year; and in Washington 
the difficulties, whether :'iinancial or physical, were 
nothing like so great. 

Other cities have built Art Museums before 
Philadelphia, and it may pertinently be asked how 
it is that such a building has been so long in coming. 
The answer is to be found in the long existence 
of the Academy of the Fine Arts. Had Philadelphia 
not possessed the Academy, there can be no question 
but that a public museum of art would have been 
constructed long ago; but the existence of the 
Academy made this appear unnecessary. The 
Academy, however, is primarily an Academy, and 
secondarily an institution for the holding of con- 
temporary exhibitions. The Fairmount Parkway 
will offer an opportunity to further both these func- 
tions and the Directors of the Academy have been 
quick to seek it and the Commissioners of Fair- 
mount Park have been quick to grant it. The 
Directors applied for and the Commissioners 
granted a location for a new Academy building 
fronting on the southeast side of the Plaza at the 
foot of the hill upon which the Museum of Art is to 
be erected. The School of Industrial Art has like- 
wise sought and received a balancing location on the 
other side of the Parkway. It is hoped that the 
Graduate School of the Architectural Department 
of the University of Pennsylvania will be located 
on another side of the Plaza, thus forming a most 
impressive grouping of art buildings, the total 
beauty of which will be greater than the sum of the 
beauty of its individual parts. 

The Fairmount Park Association 

The interest in art of the laity of Philadelphia is 
shown by the fact that among the founders of the 
Academy of the Fine Arts there were forty law- 
yers; two-thirds of a century later a number of 
laymen formed the Fairmount Park Art Associa- 
tion, an organization in the interest of sculpture, 
that interest being intended to be shown by the 
practical method of the purchase of works in sculp- 
ture. This has been consistently adhered to and 
the Association has purchased forty-eight works 
in sculpture, one of which is the famous Grant, by 
French and Potter. The trustees adopted the policy 
of putting life memberships and similar contribu- 
tions into a permanent fund and now its invested 
capital amounts to about $140,000. 



Through the generosity of the late Ellen Phillips 
Samuel at the expiration of a life interest a greatly 
increased sum will be placed at the disposal of 
the Association. This gift is about two-thirds of 
a million dollars; the income is to be used for the 
erection of monuments typifying American history 
at certain locations along the Schuylkill; when this 
specific direction has been complied with they may 
be placed anywhere in Fairmount Park. Thus the 
Association will have a capital of over $800,000 
for the purchase of works of sculpture. There is 
no similar fund in the United States with such a 
history of persistent accumulation during forty- 
eight years. The only other fund at all like it is 
the recently created Fergusson Fund of the 
Chicago Art Institute, a single gift at one time. 

England owes its Royal Academy to a Pennsyl- 
vanian who became a notable painter in London 
before the Revolution. Owing to Benjamin West^s 
acquaintance with King George he obtained a 
charter for the Royal Academy, seated Joshua 
Reynolds in the chair as first President and ac- 
cepted the same office on the death of his friend. 
West is often alluded to in England as Sir Benjamin 
West because all Presidents of the R. A. are 
knighted, but West was a Quaker and, so it is 
said, declined knighthood as savoring of war ! The 
picture by West reproduced (see page 235) is a 
replica by the artist of his "Christ Healing the 
Sick in the Temple," sold in 1810 for 3,000 guineas. 
This replica was made for the Pennsylvania 
Academy in 1816. 

A gorgeous vision of color, capable of improve- 
ment though it may be, is afforded every year by 
thousands of the working people of Philadelphia 
in their carnival on New Year's Day. Philadel- 
phians do not boast of Philadelphia; they do not 
even rate Philadelphia as each one knows it should 
be rated; if they did, the superb effect produced 
every year on Broad Street by the wonderful Mum- 
mers Parade would be famed throughout the nation. 
It is simply and solely an expression of the love of 
color, the basis of art, that is in the people of 
Philadelphia. The Mummers Parade has not been 
superimposed upon the people by the high-brows; 
fortunately the wealthy have had nothing to do with 
it. It is of the people, by the people and for the 
people, and as such it is a profound demonstration 
of an instinctive delight in joyous, riotous, untamed 
color. 

Closely related to public outdoor art is private 
outdoor art, especially gardens. I do not refer to 
botanical growth. The art of gardening is a fine 
art because the object to be attained is the creation 
of beautiful work in colors. Temporary though it 
may be, it is less temporary than the art of the 
actor or musician. The score of music, the lines 
of the play and the embryonic color of the flowers 
may continue to exist, but the artist is the one who 
successfully creates a work of art out of the ma- 
terial at hand. The growth of the interest in gar- 
dening during the past decade has been one of the 
really notable art movements in the United States. 
The headquarters of the National Garden Club of 
America are appropriately in Philadelphia. The 
preeminence of the gardens of Philadelphia is due 
to the success of their owners in the combination 
of colors. This city is generally admitted to have 
no competitors in the beauty of its suburbs. In 
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the suburbs of other cities individual gardens may- 
rival the best in the suburbs of Philadelphia, but 
individual gardens in which is present that feeling 
for art such as ultimately produced the gardens of 
Italy and of England, abound in the suburbs of 
Philadelphia, while they are sporadic elsewhere. 

It used to be remarked that Philadelphia was as 
monotonous in its appearance within the city as it 
was charmingly varied without. This was true 
twenty years ago; but to-day the transition stage 
has begun. The Fairmount Parkway marks the 



beginning of an epoch. We look forward confi- 
dently to the passage of an ordinance, within two 
or three months, that will appropriate a sum to 
provide for the survey of the Schuylkill EmJDank- 
ments, a preliminary to the creation of river drives 
like those along the Seine in Paris and the Thames 
in London. The Schuylkill is just the right width 
for the purpose. In twenty years the beauty of 
exterior Philadelphia, chiefly the gift of nature, 
should be rivalled by an equal beauty in interior 
Philadelphia, chiefly the work of man. 

Andrew Wright Crawford 



THE TEN AMERICAN PAINTERS 



THAT exhibitions by groups of artists who, 
being of a feather, flock together offer the 
best way to interest the public may seem 
proved by the success of the Ten. This year they 
closed their first score of annual shows in New York. 
There at the Montross Gallery were the old com- 
rades, not forgetting one who is no longer living, 
for William M. Chase was represented by one of 
his magisterial canvases of still-life — a great red 
pompano, other fish, a brass basin, a basket. After 
all, there was no other bit of painting among the 
fifty that had an equal beauty of brushwork, equal 
life and color, equal sumptuousness and ease of 
craftsmanship to those in Chase's "kittle o' dead 
fish." But some people see nothing in still- 
life whatever — and others again want a story, 
and what story except a fisherman's yarn is there 
in a passel o' fish? Nevertheless the fish painted 
by the late Wm. M. Chase held the head of the 
gallery. 

The landscapes and particularly the snowscapes of 
Willard L. Metcalf have a restful beauty; "May 
Morning" and "Tiger Lilies" show a poetic feeling 
for nature. Edward Simmons had a little " 'Sconset 
Beach" that recalls his old triumphs as a painter 
of shorescape. Alden Weir's portrait of a young 
woman is easy in pose and has sentiment in its 
tonality if not entirely satisfactory in the method 
of brushwork chosen for the subject. "Truants," 
"Boon Companions," "Lute Player" are done in 
differing moods. Childe Hassam favors now a 
pretty picturesque bit in water-color representing 
a. street or country nook, and again a decorative 
piece on a larger scale, with figure in which colors 
are forced to the limit of a color theory. Thus his 
"Kitty Hughes" is not so much a genre picture of 
a young woman as an odalisk peeping through a 
curtain as it is an exercise in colors, in which the red, 
red apples too prominent in the foreground have 
infected Miss Kitty's abundant hair with a tone 
that never was. In fact the painter seems to ask 
you to consider technique, not use your fancy or 



imagination. If Kitty Hughes has a story, it is 
deftly concealed. 

Frank M. Benson continues to paint with vigor- 
ous brush in black and white the wild birds in lively 
motion or characteristic pose — egrets, pelican, 
wild geese, ducks — and in "The Open Window" 
approaches the chosen ground of Edmund C. Ta^r- 
bell, painting the modern interior adorned with 
figures as if in memory of the old Hollanders. In 
a large rather bare room sits a young woman in a 
Chinese jacket, knitting. A red chair far to the 
left is cut by the frame and in color as well as 
place looks "out." The effect of sunlight strug- 
gling through curtains is well expressed, but in 
general it may be said that Benson has not suc- 
ceeded very well in making one feel the atmo- 
spheric quality of such a room as Tarbell has often 
done it. When we turn to Mr. Tarbell's contribu- 
tions, however, we miss that very charm of interior 
just mentioned. If formerly Mr. Benson was all 
for out-doors — for figures spangled with sharp sun- 
light and shadow or blown upon by gales, he is now 
attempting the kind of picture Mr. Tarbell made his 
own, while the latter has invaded Mr. Benson's out- 
door field. "Going for a Ride" and "Edmund Jump- 
ing His Horse" make one regret the old softly 
dusk interiors of former exhibitions, while an in- 
terior such as "Nell and Elinor" makes the distress 
acute, so hard and harsh are the colors, so cold, so 
acerb. In truth one might fancy that Messrs. 
Tarbell and Benson through too much propinquity 
in Boston were growing to resemble the one the 
other and that in this fusion or inversion of func- 
tion we are going to lose two good painters be- 
cause they have become weary of repeating their 
own methods. It is certain that Mr. Tarbell does not 
apply satisfactorily the old Benson formula and 
that the Benson "dope," as the slang of the studio 
goes, does not work when taken by Tarbell. Both 
painters have reached the shoals when they are 
beginning to fiounder about — the shoals of "tech- 
nique." 



